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It  has  been  almost  generality  agreed  that  in  his 
’’Sndyrnion^’ ,  Lyly^s  skill  as  an  allegorist  is  revealed  in 
its  highest  degree  of  perfection.  The  few  critics  who  do 
not  support  this  Jadgement  are  those  who  have  denied  the 
existence  of  any  allegorical  motive  at  all,  seeing  in  the 
"Endymioif’  nothing  more  than  that  which  superficially  meets 
the  eye;  that  is,  a  poetical  fancy,  founded  upon  a  classical 
myth,  in  which,  for  the  sake  of  an  elaborate  compliment,  the 
grace,  wisdom  and  virginity  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ere  identified 
with  Cynthia,  the  central  figure  of  the  myth. 

Some  justification  can  be  found  for  the  refusal  of 
these  critics  to  subscribe  to  a  belief  otherwise  so  gener¬ 
ally  accepted  in  the  fact  that  the  play  is  sufficiently 
harmonious  to  entertain  of  its  own  accord,  without  need  of 
reference  to  actual  facts  to  guarantee  an  intelligent  en¬ 
joyment  of  it.  This,  perhaps,  might  have  been  sufficient 
argument  against  any  ambiguity  on  the  author's  part,  were 
it  not  that  there  are  certain  striking  inconsistencies  in 
the  play  which  cannot  be  explained,  unless  we  are  prepared 
to  accept  them  as  indications  of  an  allegorical  motive. 

For  to  sustain  their  position  these  critics  have  had 
to  ignore,  and  to  assume  that  Lyly’s  audience  would  ignore 
these  inconsistencies.  They  have  had  to  pretend  that  the 
prologue,  prefixed  to  the  play,  hides  nothing  beneath  the 
vagueness  of  its  phrasing,  and  that  Lyly's  request  that 
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'none  will  apply  pastimes'  was  a  perfectly  sincere  one.  To 
do  so  meant  sacrificing  the  note  of  anxiety  that  these  dozen 
lines  undoubtedly  contain  in  order  to  insist  upon  the  literal 
meaning  of  a  phrase.  It  meant  as  well  disregarding  the  fact 
that  byly  is  virtually  challenging  the  interest  of  his  aud¬ 
ience  by  pointing  out  that  what  they  are  about  to  see  is 
'neither  comedy,  nor  tragedy,  nor  story,  nor  anything 
In  other  words,  that  it  is  not  to  be  an  ordinary  poetical 
drama,  weighted  with  nothing  more  than  an  innocent  device 
to  cause  interest.  There  is  no  reason  why  he  should  have 
adopted  such  vague  language  and  such  an  anxious  tone  if  his 
purpose  was  only  the  innocent  and  laudable  one  of  compliment¬ 
ing  the  Queen's  virtues  in  a  poetical  fancy.  To  insist  on  a 
literal  reading  of  the  prologue  in  that  case  was  to  make 
the  compliment  of  doubtful  force. 

But  even  assuming  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  the 
play  is  innocent  of  all  ambiguity,  the  critics  who  support 
this  view  can  offer  no  satisfactory  explanation  for  the 
modification,  one  might  almost  say  violation,  to  which  Lyly 
subjects  the  classical  myth  upon  which  his  play  is  founded. 
The  story  of  Bndymion,  the  beautiful  youth  of  Mount  Latinos, 
whom  Jupiter  condemns  to  eternal  sleep,  and  with  whom  Liana 
falls  in  love,  visiting  him  nightly  to  kiss  him  as  he  sleeps, 
bears  but  the  faintest  resemblence  to  the  situation  of 
Lyly's  play.  Beyond  the  similarity  of  the  name,  and  the 


incident  of  the  charmed  sleep,  there  is  a  complete  diver¬ 
gence.  The  passion  of  Diana  for  the  lovely  shepherd  has 
no  counterpart  in  the  Dlizahethan  version.  Instead  it  is 
Endymion  who  burns  v/ith  love,  while  Cynthia  is  celebrated 
for  her  loftiness  and  her  cold  virginity.  The  nightly  hiss 
of  the  two  lovers  finds  no  echo  in  the  Elizabethan  play. 
Cynthia’s  interest  in  Endymion  is  purely  an  impersonal  one; 
the  solicitude  of  any  earthly  sovereign  for  a  subject  in 

distress'.  The  kiss  by  which  she  restores  him  to  life  is 

‘k  < 

a  concession  on  her  part,  not  an  act  of  love:  The  poetical 

atmosphere  of  the  classic  myth  that  gave  such  warmth  and  life 
to  the  story  of  celestial  love  is  altogether  missing  here. 
Endymion’ s  love  for  Cynthia  is  not  declared  until  the  last 
act.  Ell  through  the  play  it  is  the  antagonism  of  Tellus 
that  holds  the  Interest.  The  fragile  beauty  of  the  class¬ 
ical  passion  is  lost  amidst  a  story  of  iforldly  intrigue, 

Elizabeth  and  her  courtly  audience,  we  may  take  it, 
were  not  blind  to  the  deliberate  alteration  that  had 
been  introduced  into  this  myth,  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  beautiful  of  antiquity. 

Cynthia:  ”It  shall  never  be  said  that  Cynthia  .  .  .  will 

suffer  either  Endymion  or  any  to  perish,  if  he 
may  be  protected.  ”  lll-i-70. 

'^'Oynthis:  ”I  will  not  be  so  stately,  good  Endymion,  not 

to  stoop  to  do  thee  good;  if  thy  liberty  con¬ 
sist  in  8  kiss  from  me,  thou  shalt  have  it”. 
y-i-EB. 
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They  mast  have  felt  as  the  story  was  unfolded  before  their 
eyes  that  the  theme  had  not  been  diverted  in  this  way  solely 
to  pay  the  asaol ,  conventional  compliments,  which  could  better 
have  been  done  by  a  close  imitation  than  by  this  drastic 
modification  of  the  classic  theme.  Their  suspicion  of  a 
deeper  motive  must  have  developed,  into  a  certainty  by  the 
nature  of  the  epilogue  appended  to  the  play.  There  all  ambig¬ 
uity  is  cast  aside.  The  note  of  anxiety  that  rang  in  the  pro¬ 
logue  changes  for  one  of  frank  aclmo’wledgment  of  purpose,  and 
the  author  comes  forward  and  addresses  himself  directly  to  the 
c^ueen; 

^  ^’Tread  Sovereign,  the  malicious  that  seek  to  overthrow 
us  with  threats,  do  but  stiffen  our  thoughts, and  make 
them  sturdier  in  storms;  but  if  Your  Highness  vouchsafe 
with  your  favourable  beams  to  glance  upon  us ,we  shall 
not  only  stoop,  but' itith  all  humility  lay  both  our 
hands  and  hearts  at  Your  Majesty^s  feet.” 

If  the  them.e  is  only  the  poetical  dramatization  of  a 
classical  myth,  this  talk  of  malice  and  threats  and  this  pro¬ 
mise  of  allegiance  is  as  unnecessary  as  it  is  inconsistent. 

But,  if  under  the  innocuous  fable  there  lies  a  more  serious 
theme,  it  may  well  be  that  in  this  epilogue  -  a  place  where 
the  allegorical  mask  could  quite  properly  be  dropped  -  we 
have  a  key  to  the  real  motive  of  the  play. 

dvidence  of  an  internal  nature  is  not  wanting  to  suppoib 
the  idea  that  the  play  represents  an  allegorical  treatment  of 
events  of  contemporary  interest.  In  addition  to  the 

There  is  some  evi::ence  to  be  advanced  in  favour  of  a  phy¬ 
sical  interpretation  of  the  allegory,  but  the  aspect  sugges¬ 
ted  by  this  strikes  one  as  most  superficial.  The  force  of 
those  few  references  scattered  throughout  the  play  ¥/hich 
ascribe  to  the  protagonists  those  qualities  characteristic  of 
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epilogue,  there  is  another  incident  in  the  play,  incone  latent  v/i  th 
the  story  of  the  classical  myth,  hut  of  definite,  implication  if 
the  presence  of  an  allegory  he  allowed.  iJJndymion,  when  he  awakes 
from  his  long  sleep,  relates  his  dreams  to  Cynthia.  Turing  the 
narration  the  action  of  the  play  is  brought  to  a  halt,  although  it 
is  on  the  verge  of  the  denouement.  The  substance  of  Sndymion^s 
dreams  has  no  relation  to  an;>?thing  in  the  rest  of  the  theme,  yet 
quite  a  considerable  part  of  the  fifth  act  is  taken  up  with  ther 
recital.  These  two  circumstances,  their  introduction  at  such  a 
critical  point  in  the  play,  and  their  apparent  irrelevancy, 
suggest  that  they  have  been  dragged  in  by  the  author  for  a  purpose. 
That  this  purpose  is  identical  with  that  of  the  epilogue  can  be 
seen  from  the  fact  that  the  cardinal  note  of  each  is  the  same;  a 
warning  to  Cynthia  of  the  dangers  that  beset  her  in  the  shape  of 
ingratitude,  envy,  and  treachery;  and  as  well  as  this  an  assurance 
of  support  for  her,  and  the  profession  of  an  undying  loyalty  to  her 
in  the  face  of  these  dangers .  The  case  for  an  allegorical 
interpretation  of  this  play  rests  finally  on  this  striking 
similarity.  That  the  allegory  is  a  directing  mirroring  of  con¬ 
temporary  events  of  great  political 
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heavenly  bodies  whose  names  they  bear  is  lost  amid  the  essentially 
p  attributes  of  these  characters.  There  is  the  further  point  that 
under  the  names  of  Cynthia  and  Tellus  can  this  impersonal  allegory 
bticed.  The  reason  for  this  in  the  case  of  Cynthia  is  quite  appar- 
i  Lyly^s  prime  duty  was  to  please  the  Q.ueen;  and  there  was  no  more 
3tive  way  of  doing  this  than  by  identifying  the  virtues  upon  which 
vas  most  susceptible  to  flattery  -  her  chastity,  her  m.a  Jesty  and 
'/isdorn  -  with  a  heavenly  parity.  The  reason  why  Tellus  should  be 
Qy  distinguished  can  be  surmised.  The  part  she  has  to  play  in 
plot  is  that  of  a  rival  to  Cynthia;  and  to  that  end  it  v/as  necessary 
Invest  her  with  such  qualities  as  would  admit  a  com.parison  with  the 
ities  of  Cynthia,  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter.  That  Lyly 
■d  have  accomplished  this  by  attributing  to  her  the  qualities  of 
Parth  was  as  natural  and  as  obvious  a  thing  to  do  as  it  was  to  as- 
ate  the  particular  virtues  of  the  virgin  queen  with  the  graces  that 
ically  distinguish  the  moon. 
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interest  this  essay  will  endeavour  to  prove. 

Pour  ciitics  of  great  note  have  already  attempted  inter¬ 
pretations  based  on  this  assumption.  In  ld43,  the  Kev.  IT.  J. 
Halpin,  in  an  essay  published  in  the  Shapespeare  Society  trans¬ 
actions  for  that  year,  sought  to  prove  that  the  ’'Sndymiion”  was 
an  allegorical  version  of  the  suit  of  Hobert  Jjudley,  Sari  of 
Leicester,,  for  the  hand  of  .,ueen  Slisabeth.'  Itr.  Helpings 
theory  won  general  acceptance,  and  it  was  net  until  fifty  years 
later  that  Ilr.  Baker,  in  a  preface  to  an  edition  of  the  play, 
called  attention  to  certain  defects  which  it  contained,  and  offer 
ed  some  amendments  of  his  own,  '  llr.  R.  W.  Bond  was  the  third 
to  advance  anWplanation.  He  retained  Ifr.  Halpin ’s  theory  that 
the  play  dramatises  the  amours  of  Leicester,  but  interpreted 
the  events  of  the  piece  as  referring  to  another  period  in  that 
nohlem.an's  matrim.onial  adventures,  when  a  marriage  between  him  and 
Kary  Stuart  was  under  consideration  by  the  nueen.  M. 

Peuillerat,  who  follows  Ir.  Bond,  and  who  has  had  the  last 
v;ord  on  the  matter,  has  interpreted  the  play  as  referring  to 
that  period  of  intrigue  concluded  in  1586  with  the  signing 
of  a  treaty  by  which  James,  whom  he  sees  here  as  Bndymion, 
abandoned  his  mother,  Llary  Stuart  -  (Tellus)  -  for  Elisabeth 
(Cynthia),  as  the  price  for  assuring  his  succession  to  the 
English  throne 

fffOberon^s  Vision  -  Shapes  pear  e  Society  -  1843. 

Endymion,  Edited  by  George  P.  Baker  -  Introduction  -  1894. 

Lyly  -  Works.  Vol  11  -  1902. 

John  Lyly  -  Contribution  a  I’Histoire  de  la  Henaiesance 
en  Angleterre  -  Cambridge  University  Press, 


1910. 
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Each  of  these  theories  suffers,  in  view  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  investigator,  from  weaknesses  and  inconsistencies  that 
make  a  wholehearted  acceptance  of  any  one  of  them  impossible, 

In  each  there  seems  to  he  a  failure  to  take  sufficiently  into 
account  the  circumstances  under  which  the  play  was  written  and 
presented,  and  the  effect  that  these  conditions  would  have 
upon  the  form  and  purpose  of  the  allegory.  An  instance  of 
this  can  be  seen  in  their  disregard  for  what  must  have  been 
byly*s  position  at  the  Court.  If  either  Halpin'^s  or  Bond's 
interpretation  is  to  be  deemed  correct,  Lyly  must  have  been 
the  familiar  of  Leicester,  the  confident  of  all  that  great 
man's  amours  and  intrigues;  and  as  well,  he  must  have  had  free 
license  to  bruit  these  abroad  in  dramatic  form.  If  M. 
Peuillerat's  interpretation  is  to  be  taken  as  the  true  one, 

Lyly  must  have  had  special  access  to  information  which  we  L‘.;no.w 
to  have  been  kept  secret  between  the  Gueen  and  her  privy 
Council  until  five  months  after  the  date  on  which  k.  Feuill- 
erat  decides  the  play  was  presented.  Of  course  it  could  be 
argued  in  extenuation  of  this  error  that  some  rumour  of  how 
things  stood  between  the  Queen  and  James  must  have  been  the 
property  of  the  Court.  But  that  i^ould  not  give  a  man  of 
Lyly's  standing  the  right  to  dramatize  what  formally,  at 
any  rate,  was  supposed  to  be  sub  rosa.  ?/e  kno?/  today  with 
some  degree  of  certainty  what  sort  of  position  Lyly  held  at 
court.  He  7/as  a  bright  young  man  with  a  skill  in  playwriting 
and  composing  pretty  sonnets  whom  Burghley  kept  under  his 
patronage  by  rewards  and  hope  of  advancement.  His  connection 
with  Burghley,  and  with  the  latter's  son-in-law,  Oxford,  does 
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not  mean  that  he  was  an  influential  person.  He  was  in  no 
better  position  for  securing  state  secrets  .than  any  other 
memher  of  the  large  entourage  that  connected  themselves  with 
the  names  of  these  two  great  nobles.  It  is  even  not  improb¬ 
able  that  he  saw  the  court  only  at  festival-time,  when  one 
of  his  own  plays  was  being  presented,  or  when  the  assistance 
of  a  poet  was  needed  to  stage  some  dran-iatic  fancy.  He  was 
not,  at  any  rate,  a  ^member*  of  the  court,  in  the  misleading 
sense  of  the  term  used  by  these  critics. 

His  duty  would  have  been  primarily  to  please  Burghley 
and  Oxford,  though  it  would  have  been  hardly  of  less  import¬ 
ance  to  please  the  .^ueen  and  the  other  nobles  of  influential 
position.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  he  could  have  escaped  offend¬ 
ing  one  or  other  of  them  if  he  had  dared  to  dramatize  any 
of  the  events  which  he  has  been  credited  with  dramatizing. 

Halpin  suggests  that  he  may  have  been  v/orking  in  Leicester's 
interests  by  presenting  before  the  Queen  such  an  apology  for 
his  amours  as  would  best  suit  himself,  and  such  as  the  Queen 
would  be  most  pleased  to  receive,  and  ?/ould  gladly  have  had 
credited  by  the  world*  But  Lyly,  it  must  be  remembered,  was 
the  servant  of  Burghley,  and  Burghley  was  Leicester's  bitterest 
enemy.  If  there  was  one  cause  more  than  another  in  which 
Bui’ghley  would  have  been  less  likely  to  do  Leicester  a  good 
turn  by  lending  him  the  services  of  his  dramatic  protege,  it 
was  in  this  very  matter  that  had  made  Leicester  th^  object  of 
universal  suspicion  and  dislike  at  the  court. 

A  second  weakness  characteristic  of  all  these 
theories,  is  their  failure  to  attach  sufficient  importance  to 
the  relation  that  would  have  to  exist  between  the  dates  of  the 
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events  dramatized,  and  the  date  of  the  presentation  of  the 
play.  Obviously,  for  the  audience  to  realise  the  signific¬ 
ance  of  the  allegory,  the  events  underlying  it  must  either 
have  been  of  such  importance  that  a  lapse  of  time  between 
their  actual  occurence  and  their  reflection  in  the  play  would 
make  no  difference  to  their  being  easily  recognizable  ;  or 
they  must  have  been  contemporary  with  the  presentation  of  the 
play,  and  the  subject  of  popular  interest  at  the  time.  The 
four  different  interpretations  that  have  under  consideration 
cannot  be  regarded  as  coming  under  either  of  these  heads. 
Leicester's  intrigues  dated  back  to  a  time  at  least  ten  years 
previous  to  tha  date  of  this  play,  while  his  suggested  marr¬ 
iage  v/ith  i.!ary  Stuart,  which  forms  the  basis  of  Ik*.  Bond^s 
interpretation,  had  ceased  to  be  a  topic  of  interest  for  at 
least  twenty-five  years  before  Lyly  wrote  this  play.  ,  M. 
Feuillerst^s  interpretation  is  no  less  unlikely  on  these 
grounds.  True,  the  events  which  he  seeks  to  read  into  the 
play,  ?/ith  the  exception  of  one  important  detail  of  which  ?/e 
shall  take  cognisance  later,  were  almost  contemporaneous 
with  its  presentation,  but  the  project  of  a  marriage  between 
Blizabeth  and  James  cannot  be  said  to  have  ever  been  a  matter 
of  public  interest.  By  James  and  his  followers,  it  had,  been 
regarded  m.erely  as,  a  means  to  an  end;  by  the  English  coujrt  it 
had  been  regarded  as  a  Joke;  two  views,  each  equally  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  mood  of  H.  Peuillerat^s  interpretation. 

But  the  final  improbability  that  can  be  urgued  against 
at  least  three  of  these  interpretations  is  the  failure  of  their 
advocates  to  make  any  allowance  for  the  fact  that  the  allegory 
must  have  been  conditioned  to  some  extent  by  the  dramatic  form 
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in  ivhich  it  was  conveyed.  The  disregard  for  this  principle 
on  the  part  of  It.  Hal  pin,  Hr.  Balcer,  and  Hr .  Bond,  is  shown 
in  two  ways;  in  the  earnestness  with  which  they  have  sought 
to  find  an  original  for  practically  every  characted  in  the 
piece,  and  in  the  literal  way  in  which  they  have  read  certain 
parts  of  the  play,  particularly  the  denouement,  where  the 
settling-up  process  has  influenced  their  choice  of  originals 
for  the  characters.  That  things  should  have  combined  so 
fortuitously  for  Lyly  that  he  v/ould  be  able  to  present  as 
faithfully  as  he  found  them.,  the  lives  and  actions  of  seven¬ 
teen  people,  of  different  ages  and  stations  in  life,  is  im¬ 
probable.  Hither  it'  must  be  Allowed  that  he  has  ventured 

to  falsify  some  of  the  incidents  and  some  of  the  characters 
in  order  to  weld  the  actual  train  of  events  into  dramatic 
sequence,  in  which  ease  the  clarity  of  the  allegory'  would 
suffer,  or  else  it  must  be  confessed  that  Lyly  did  not  have 
an  original  for  every  character  in  the  piece,  and  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  tinker  with  the  puszle  until  the  last  piece  slips 
into  its  place  must  be  restrained. 

In  addition  to  these  general  deficiencies,  there  are 
minor  weaknesses  which  militate  against  the  acceptance  of 
any  of  these  theories,  The  indisputable  evidence  of  dates 
proves  that  the  different  events  which  Hal  pin  endeavoured  to 
read  into  the  allegory  had  no  connection  at  all.  Aside  from 
the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  lapse  of  a  decade  since  Leicester 
intrigues  had  held  the  interest  of  the  Court,  the  other  in¬ 
cidents  which  he  sees  reflected  in  the  play  as  harmonious¬ 
ly  intertv/ined  and  interdependent  upon  these,  were  in  ac¬ 
tual  fact  so  widely  separated  in  point  of  time  that  their  con¬ 
nection  v/ould  have  been  unintelligible  even  to  a  quick- 
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witted  court  audience.  The  domestic  unhappiness  of  the 
Shrevjsburys ,  which  Halpin  sees  reflected  in  the  relations 
between  Geron  and  Dispas,  extended  from  1580-1586:  Leicester 
was  imprisoned,  released,  and  reinstated  in  the  Queen^s 
good  graces  before  the  end  of  1579.  His  endeavour  to  prove 
that  Humenides  and  Semele  were,  respectively,  the  Earl  of 
Sussex  and  Lady  Sydney,  fails  equally  to  harmonise  with  the 
characters  and  events  of  the  rest  of  the  piece.  Aside  from 
the  one  good  office  vi/hich  he  performed  for  Leicester  in 
effecting  his  release  from  confinement,  Sussex  seems  to  have 
shared  with  Burghley  the  distinction  of  being  Leicester's 
bitterest  enemy  at  court,  and  would  therefore  have  been  the 
last  person  whom  anyone  with  Leicester's  interests  at  heart 
would  have  pictured  in  the  heroic  role  of  an  Suihenides. 

Besides  this,  Sussex^ s  marriage  to  Lady  Sydney  took  place  in 
1553,  tvjenty  years  before  the  date  of  Leicester's  intrigues. 


Both  Ivir.  Halpin’ s  theory,  and  Mr,  Baker’s  amendment  of  it,  are 
bound  up  with  a  belief  in  a  connection  between  Lyly  and  Leices¬ 
ter.  That  this  was  an  erroneous  impression  has  already  been 
shown.  Yet  of  such  importance  is  it  to  the  structure  of 
their  theory  that  without  it,  their  whole  argument  falls  to 
the  ground.  Eor  this  reason  Mr.  Baker’s  interpretation 
is  not  discussed  here.  It  is  sufficient  to  mention  that 
it  is  merely  an  extension  of  Halpin’ s  theory,  with  one  im¬ 
portant  mistake  of  the  latter’s  rectified  by  the  substitution 
of  Lady  Essex  for  Lady  Sheffield  as  the  original  for  Tellus, 


The  inherent  weakness  of  Professor  Bond ^s  interpre¬ 
tation  is  andoabtedly  his  unquestioning  acceptance,  at  least 
in  part,  of  Halpin^s  original  premise  in  regard  to  the  identi¬ 
fication  of  Pnd;7mion;  an  hypothesis  already  shown  to  he  im¬ 
possible  of  acceptance.  A  further  weakness,  equally  of  im¬ 
portance  in  the  construction  of  his  theory,  and  admitted 
frankly  by  Bond  himself,  lies  in  the  fact  that  Ilary  cannot 
be  credited  with  any  special  intrigues  against  Leicester; 
whereas  it  is  Tellus^  plots  against  Endymion  that  constitute 
the  main  interest  of  the  play.  l!r.  Bond  does  not  attempt 
to  defend  this  inconsistency,  but  he  points  out  in  self- 
excuse  that  Helpings  theory  and  B'aker^s  emendation  of  it 
suffer  from  the  same  failing;  that  no  definite  plots  against 
Leicester  can  be  laid  at  the  door  of  either  Lady  Sheffield 
or  Lady  Essex,  both  of  whom  in  spite  of  their  bad  treatment 
at  his  hands,  seem  to  have  remained  loyal  to  him. 

There  are  further  arguments  that  may  be  "urged  against^ 
this  interpretation.  The  separation  in  point  of  time  between 
the  two  political  incidents  ¥/hich  Bond  sees  reflected  in  the 
play  (the  contemplated  marriage  between  Leicester  and  Ilary, 
and  Ilary's  plots  against  Elisabeth)  has  already  been  mentioned 
as  a  disturbing  weakness.  But  in  addition  to  this,  if  the 
position  of  Cynthia  is  supposed  to  be  a  reflection  on  Elisa¬ 
beth’s  situation  in  the  historical  incident,  the  dramatis¬ 
ation  of  it  must  be  regarded  as  constituting  a  particularly 
loose  rendering  of  the  facts,  since  the  correspondence  be¬ 
tween  the  Elisabeth  of  real  life,  who  first  formulated  and 
discussed  the  plan  for  the  marriage,  and  the  Cynthia  of  the 
play,  who  takes  no  interest  in,  or  is  even  aware  of,  the  bond 
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between  Tellus  and  ii^ndymion  mitil  the  last  scene  of  the  play 
is  not  a  noticeable  one, 

li.  Feuillerat's  identifications  differ  from  those 
suggested  by  his  predecessors  in  three  particular  instances, 
nipsas  he  interprets  as  the  papacy;  Fndyriiion  as  James  VI  of 
bcotland;  and  Eumenides  as  the  latter's  emissary  at  the  Eng¬ 
lish  court,  Patrich  G-ray .  For  the  rest  of  the  characters,  the 
previous  identification  of  Cynthia  as  Elizabeth,  and  Tellus  as 
Mary  pueen  of  coots,  he  accepts:  the  identification  of  the  minor 
characters  he  ignores  as  unnecessary  to  an  understanding  of 
the  piece. 

The  historical  events  uniting  Elizabeth,  Mary  and  James 
vjhich  LI,  Feuillerat  sees  dramatized  in  the  play,  are  those 
centering  around  the  signing  of  a  treaty  of  alliance  ^jgith 

Elizabeth  by  James;  his  proposal  to  cement  this  by  a 

>/ 

marriage  with  Elizabeth;  his  J^irtual  aoandonment  of  his  mot he? 
as  the  price  of  assuring  his  succession  to  the  English  throne; 
and  the  last  unavailing  efforts  of  Mary  to  regain  i?ith  the 
assistance  of  papal  agents  her  control  over  her  son. 

A  wealmess  in  the  structure  of  M.  Feuillerat’s  theory 
is  discoverable  in  this  last  detail;  for  here  that  general  con¬ 
currence  between  the  historical  and  dramatic  events  which  this 
investigator  asserts  his  interpretation  shows,  is  not  apparent. 
In  the  play,  v?nen  Tellus  is  abandoned  by  Endymion,  she  plans 
revenge,  not  against  Cynthia,  but  against  her  faithless  lover. 

It  is  he  who  suffers,  not  Cynthia,  when  Vs/ith  the  aid  of  IDipsas, 
she  puts  her  plan  into  execution.  A  comparison  of  these  details 
with  the  historical  events  they  supposedly  reflect  shows  a  lack 
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of  correspondenoe  that  is  decidedly  weakening  to  the  effect  of 
Ivl.  Fenillerat ’ s  theory.  'lary,  when  she  learned  that  she  had 
bc>en  abandoned  by  her  son,  pronounced  a  formal  malediction 
against  him,  and  for  political  reasons  made  much  of  excluding 
liim  from  her  will,  but  otherwise  she  took  no  definite  action 
against  him.  Her  plots  continued  to  be,  as  they  had  been  for 
the  previous  twenty  years,  directed  against  Elizabeth. 

This  in  itself,  while  not  sufficient  to  condemn  the 
theory,  must  be  admitted  to  discount  its  probability.  A  Similar 
misinterpretation  of  historical  fact  is  responsible  for  another 
wealmess  in  the  theory.  James’s  proposal  of  marriage  to  Eliza¬ 
beth,  which  Eeuillerat  sees  dramatized  in  the  play  in  Endy- 
mion’s  love  for  Cynthia,  had  not  that  importance  as  an  historical 
incident  which  would  justify  Mr,  Eeuillerat’s  view  of  it  as  the 
chief  incident  in  the  allegory  ,  or  would  suggest  Lyly’s  audience 
recognising  it  under  its  allegorical  cloak.  Quite  franlcly 

k 

James’s  proposal  was  regarded  at  the  English  court  as  a  joke. 

It  was  never  entertained  seriously  for  a  moment  either  by  Eliza¬ 
beth  or  her  Council,  who  recognised  in  it  simply  another  manifest a 
tion  of  that  greed  vs/hich  could  be  less  troublesome  satisfied 

by  a  pension  of  a  few  thousand  pounds,  and  the  gift  of  a  couple 

k 

of  English  buckhounds 


k  Included  in  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  1586  -  Quoted  by 
Erounde’s,  History  of  England,  XII, 116. 

kk  Eroude,  Yol  XII,  37  (Edition,  Scribner- Armstrong,  H.Y,1873) 
”It  is  true  that  the  v;ooing  matter  is  set  abroad,  but  hold  it 
here  but  for  dalliance”  -  Walsingham  to  Davidson,  July  1st  1584. 
Eroude’s  remarks  are  interesting  in  this  respect:  (ref.  as  above) 
”The  object  to  James  was  to  take  such  a  position  that  vvhether 
” there  was  a  Catholic  revolution,  or  whether  the  Deformation  held 
”its  ground,  the  English  succession  should  still  be  open  to  him, 
”If  England  was  conquered  by  the  Catholic  powers  he  could 


Tlie  final  argument  against  M.  Peuillerat^s  inter¬ 
pretation  is  to  be  discovered  in  his  choice  of  a  date  for  the 
play.  Ee  makes  no  serious  attempt  to  reconcile  this  with  the 
event  he  interprets  into  the  allegory,  believing  that  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  latter  makes  a  close  coincidence  unnecessary. 
Basing  his  choice  of  a  date  on  the  two  Candlemas  festivals 
not  already  occupied  by  performances  of  Lyly’s  plays  (1585-6  & 
1587-3  )  -  he  chooses  the  former  as  the  more  likely  on  the 
grounds  of  Lyly^s  style."'*^  But  such  a  date  is  utterly  at  var¬ 
iance  with  his  interpretation  of  the  allegory;  a  point  which 
it  seems  inconceivable  that  he  could  have  overlooked.  Eor  the 
alliance  between  James  and  Elisabeth  which  forms  the  historical 
basis  for  his  interpretation  of  the  allegory  was  not  signed 
until  July  1586.  In  other  words,  the  chief  historical  event 
which  he  believes  the  audience  recognised  under  the  allegori¬ 
cal  cloak  of  the  play,  did  not  occur  until  six  months  after 
the  play  had  been  presented. 


'(contd.  from  previous  page)  -  plead  that  he  had  done  his  best  to 
destroy  Calvinism.  If  Elizabeth  held  her  ground^  he  might  please 
her  by  imitating  her  ezample^,  perhaps  tempt  her  to  marry  him  -  in¬ 
duce  her  at  any  rate,  to  recognize  him  as  her  successor,  to  the 
exclusion  of  his  mother,  as  the  price  of  the  Scotch  alliance. 

Feuillerat  discusses  the  question  of  a  date  for  ’^Endymmon” 
in  a  different  section  of  his  work  from  that  in  which  he  discusses 
the  signifiance  of  the  allegory.  For  his  theory  as  to  the  former 
matter,  see  the  section  on  chronology  p.577,  of  his  '’John  lyly.” 

The  question  of  a  date  for  '"Endymion’^  is  discussed  below. 

Vide,  infra,  p.  Other  references  are  Chambers,  Elizabethan 

Stage,  Yol  lY,  p.  103, ‘  and  Hillebrand,  The  Child  Actors,  p.l41 
(published  by  the  University  of  Illinois,  19S6. ) 
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Siich  then  are  the  interpretations  which  have  "been 
read  into  this  play  since,  through  the  clever  initiative  of 
”r*  Halpin,  critical  study  was  first  directed  towards  an  ezam- 
ination  of  the  allegory  whose  presence,  interwoven  v/ith  the 
dramatic  theme,  had  long  been  suspected.^ 

/it  first  sight,  the  variety  of  the  interpretations, 
and  the  fact  that  such  powerful  arguments  can  he  brought  to 
bear  against  them,  makes  one  feel  like  sighing  x^ith  Cynthia  - 
'So  many  things  there  are  in  the  world  to  which  these  xxrords 
may  be  applied.  (V-i-lO  )  But  a  more  careful  examination  of 
each  of  these  theories,  besides  revealing  their  weaknesses, 
discloses  an  Interesting  characteristic  which  gives  spur  to 
the  hope  that  after  all  the  problem  may  not  be  an  insoluble 
one.  In  spite  of  the  different  personalities  they  discover, 
and  the  different  events  they  read  into  the  piece,  they  are 
all  more  or  less  variations  of  the  original  interpretation  made 
by  Ealpin.  The  conclusion  to  be  derived  from  this  does  not 
point  the  way  to  a  solution.  But  it  does  narrow  the  field  of 
search  by  closing  off  one  avenue  of  approach.  We  recognise 
at  last  the  improbability  of  the  allegory,  having  reference  to 
a  court  intrigue;  not  because  the  court  atmosphere  was  innocent 
of  any  amours  except  those  of  Leicester;  or  because  no  suitor 
for  the  .ueen^s  hand  could  fit  the  characteristics  of  Endymion 
outside  of  James ;but  because  the  arguments  which  prove  the  im¬ 
probability  of  their  identifications  could  be  used  to  deny 
any  suggestions  of  a  similar  sort.  For  whatever  the  dis- 

jilke.(”01d  English  Plays"  Fol  ll-xx-1814)  seems  to  have  been  the 
t  to  suspect  the  presence  of  an  allegory.  Cynthia  he  recognised 
picture  of  Elizabeth.  He  toyed  with  the  possibility  of  Sndymion 
presenting  some  figure  of  contemporary  life,  but  did  not  venture  an 
3ntif ication. 
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tinctive  qualities  of  the  figure  suggested  for  Indymion  or 
Tellus,  and  however  close  the  rese-iiolance  could  be  jroved 
there  would  always  be  these  inconsistencies  of  conduct  and 
character  of  which  we  have  already  taken  notice,  to  rise 
against  the  identification,  and  to  assert  the  utter  i  ipossib- 
ility  of  reconciling  such  characters  to  xjersonsilities  of 
real  life,  or  such  conduct  to  the  reflection  of  a  courtly  love 
affair.  If,  then,  we  are  prepared  to  deny  the  likelihood  of 
a  court  intrigue  being  the  subject  of  the  allegory,  the  only 
possibility  that  remains  is  that  Lyly  found  the  material  for 
his  allegory  in  the  political  events  of  the  time.  Such  a  con-* 
elusion  has  much  to  be  said  in  its  favour.  If  it  ‘would  not 
explain,  at  least  it  would  excuse  the  inconsistencies  of  which 
we  have  found  such  good  reason  to  complain.  Also  it  would  re¬ 
move  the  contradiction  of  spirit  that  exists  between  the  oain 
action  of  the  play,  and  such  passages  as  the  account  of  hndy- 
aion^s  dream  and  the' epilogue .  finally  it  -would  acGO'unt  for  the 
apparent  vagueness  of  the  prologue,  and  for  the  ambiguity  of  the 
subtitle  of  the  piece. 

These  together  make  up  the  general  run  of  the  inconsist¬ 
encies  vdiose  significance  the  previous  investigators  either 
ignored,  or  frankly  admitted  their  failure  to  comprehend. 

In  one  or  tv;o  instances  they  did  not  attempt  an  explanation, 
but  quite  obviously  one  that  was  strained  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  their  theories,  and,  apparent  as  such  lost  vfhatever 
conviction  its  ingenuity  might  otherwise  have  C'OmmandLejd,  Of 
course,  regarded  as  a  mere  love  intrigue,  even  if  invested  with 
international  distinction,  the  allegory  is  disfigured  by  the 
irreconcilable  nature  of  some  of  its  details.  But  regarded  as 
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The  dramatization  of  a  political  crises,  the  inconsistencies 
of  character  and  conduct  of  which  they  are  guilty  are  explain¬ 
ed  by  the  fact  that  here  the  characters  play  a  subservient  part 
to  the  interest  of  the  events.  The  apparent  contradiction  of 
spirit  that  exists  between  the  main  action  of  the  play,  and 
passages  of  such  different  mood  as  the  account  of  Sndymion’s 
dream  and  epilogue,  becomes  intelligible  when  we  realise 
that  in  these  latter  scenes  the  allegorical  mask  is  dropped, 
and  the  political  motive  of  the  play  frankly  acknowledged. 

The  prologue  is  no  longer  vague  if  we  regard  it  from  this 
point  of  view.  It  req^uires  only  a  literal  reading  for  its 
full  significance  to  strike  home  at  onee^^  and  to  realise  that 
herein  Lyly  is  hinting,  as  in  the  epilogue  he  is  definitely 
stating,  the  nature  of  his  theme.  For  there  v/as  a  very  dis¬ 
tinct  meaning  attached  to  the  expression,  "'the  man  in  the  moon’”, 
in  Slisabethan  times.  It  signified  mutability .  Surely  it. 
is  no  more  unreasonable  to  assume  that  Lyly’s  audience  realiz¬ 
ed  the  inference  conveyed  in  this  title  than  it  is  to  take  for 
granted  that  the  title  of  Swift's  great  allegory  was  not  lost 
upon  his  readers,  or  that  the  significance  of  any  of  the  meta¬ 
phorical  titles  that  adorn  modern  novels  is  not  missed  by  the 
public  of  to-day. 

To  7/hat  cause  our  mutability  may  be  referred,  I  know  not 
unless  it  be  that  we  are  lunaries ,  or  moon’s  men’’ 

Cam.den  Eem.  Apparel  -  1636. 


Bat  i'^  v/e  are  content  tc  accept  these  details  as 
constitating  sufficient  proof  of  a  parel,y  political  motive 
for  the  allegory,  we  shall  no  longer  he  able  to  pursue  the 
same  method  in  seeking  an  interpretation  for  it  that  has 
been  followed  by  previous  investigators.  Their  purpose  had 
been  to  find  in  the  conduct  and  characteristics  of  the  dram¬ 
atis  personae  such  circumstances  as  might  be  traced  in  the 
lives  of  actual  personalities  of  the  period,  and  having  de¬ 
duced  a  number  of  details  sufficient  to  provide  and  accept¬ 
able  similarity,  to  translate  the  action  of  the  play  into 
terms  of  historical  incidents  in  which  it  could  be  demon¬ 
strated  that  these  personalities  had  played  a  part.  But 
our  method  will  have  to  be  a  different  one.  If  we  are  to 
look  for  a  political  interpretation  of  the  allegory,  we  must 
recognise  that  a  study  of  the  events  dramatized  in  the  play, 
as  being  of  primary  interest  in  the  author’s  mind,  will  be 
more  likely  to  yield  an  explanation  of  the  riddle  than  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  characters,  most  of  whom  will  be  of  import¬ 
ance  only  as  dramatic  machinery  to  bring  about  the  development 
of  the  events. 

But  in  relegating  the  characters  to  a  position  of 
secondary  Importance  in  comparison  with  the  significance  of 
the  events,  an  exception  must  be  made  in  favour  of  the  pro¬ 
tagonists  of  the  piece.  To  a  certain  extent,  the  events 
which  the  author  is  to  dramatize  7/ill  have  been  dominated  in 
actual  life  by  the  personalities  who  played  a  part  in  them, 
■'lien  these  events  are  transferred  to  dramatic  form,  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  individual  and  the  event  that  had  exist¬ 
ed  actually,  will  not  be  changed,  so  that  v/e  are... . 
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justified,  within  reasonshle  hounds,  in  using  the  evidence 
supplied  hy  an  examination  of  the  chief  characters  to 
assist  us  in  recognising  the  historical  events  reflected 
in  the  allegorical  theme. 

Our  method  then,  will  he  to  try  to  discover  in 
the  events  of  the  play,  and  the  characteristics  of  the 
protagonists,  a  reflection  of  some  phase  of  the  political 
events  of  the  time,  of  such  a  nature  that,  presented  in 
allegorical  form,  we  may  he  sure  its  significance  would 
he  perfectly  intelligible  to  the  audience  for  whom  lyly  was 
.yriting. 

Proceeding  under  such  a  method,  the  progressive 
steps  hy  which  the  conclusion  is  reached  are  clearly  defin¬ 
ed  . 

It  is  necessary  first  to  discover  a  date  for  the  play, 
for  the  period  of  the  political  events  it  reflects  will 
approximate  closely  to  the  time  of  its  presentation.  Having 
ascertained  the  date,  as  closely  as  the  evidence  we  have  upon 
the  point  *will  allovif,  we  can  proceed  to  an  investigation  of 
the  spirit  of  the  piece,  which  is  clearly  deducihle  from 
certain  indications  in  the  theme,  and  a  comprehension  of 
which  is  invaluable  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  allegory, 

The  final  step  in  the  method  we  have  outlined  is  to  examine 
the  events  of  the  play,  and  the  characteristics  of  the  pro¬ 
tagonists.  The  conclusion  arrived  at  from  this,  taken  in 
conjunction  with  the  evidence  derived  from  the  other  steps 
in  the  investigation,  should  point  with  some  degree  of  cer¬ 
tainty  to  the  nature  of  the  political  motive  underlying  the 
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The  evidence  v/e  have  to  go  upon  in  determining  the 
date  of  ’’Endymion'’  is  quite  as  sparse  as  it  usually  is  for 
the  plays  of  this  period.  We  are  moving  with,  certainty  only 
between  the  dates  1584-90;  a  period  xvhich  covers  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  Lyly^s  connection  with  the  acting  company  of  the 
Children  of  Paulas,  and  the  time  when  we  know  he  ceased  dram¬ 
atic  writing.  The  selection  of  the  date  v/ithln  this  period 
must  be  based,  to  some  extent,  on  conjecture,  although  various 
details  lend  their  aid  in  giving  some  measure  of  probability 
to  a  choice  that  v/e  can  make. 

The  title  page  of  the  quarto  edition,  published  in 
1591,  informs  us  that  the  play  was  presented  at  court  by  the 
Children  of  Pauls  on  CanGllemas  might.  The  only  recorded 
Candlemas  performance  of  the  Children  of  Paulas,  according 
to  Ur.  S.  IC.  .  Chambers ,  who  has  made  a  detailed  study  of  the 
court  performances  during  this  period,  is  for  February  2nd. 

1588.^*  But  little  v/eight  eon  be  attached  to  the  evidence 
of  the  Peclared  Accounts,  from  which  Iir,  Chambers  makes  up 
his  list.  Their  riianifest  untrustworthiness  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  revels  Accounts  for  the  same  year  v/hich  are, 
perhaps,  more  to  be  trusted  in  an  affair  of  this  nature,  show 
seven  plays  to  have  been  acted  before  the  court,  while  the 
Peclared  Accounts  have  entries  for  only  six.'^'*"’ 

*2.  K.  Chambers  ~  ’’Slisabethan  Stage'-  -  Yol.IY  -  p.103. 

plays  besides  feattes  of  activities  and  other  shewes  by 
the  Child;ren  of  Poles  her  Majesties  owne  servantes  and  the  Gentle¬ 
men  of  Grayes  In.^’  Eevels  Accounts  F. 37 8, 33 8. 

Three  by  the  Queen^s  Company,  one  by  John  Simon  and  his  Com¬ 
pany,  and  tv/o  under  the  directorship  of  Thos .  Giles,  Master  of 
Pauls.  Chambers,  Yol  lY .  p.l03. 
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We  are  inclined  to  rely  still  lec_s  on  this  entry 
in  the  Teclared  -Accounts  as  evidence  when  v;e  remember  that  other 
writers  besides  Lyly  were  writing  plays  for  this  company,  and 
that  any  of  the  entries  in  the  Court  iiccounts  for  performances 
by  the  Children  of  Paul’s  may  quite  as  readily  refer  to  plays 
of  an  entirely  different  authorship. 

'.Ve  are  reduced  finally  to  a  process  of  elimination 
in  deciding  upon  a  date  for  ’Endymion".  ?wo  pieces  of  evidence 
can  a^-sist  us  in  this.  We  know  that  the  Children  of  Paul’s 
did  not  play  before  the  court  during  the  years  1584-1586;  and 
we  laiow  definitely  that  ’"Gallathea”  was  presented  during  the 
Christmas  season  of  1588,  and  Mother  Bombie '  during  the  festi¬ 
vals  of  1589.  On  the  grounds  that  the  Master  of  the  Eevels 
would  hardly  have  been  likely  to  accept  two  plays  from  the 
same  author  for  presentation  during  the  same  season,  v/e  can  re¬ 
ject  these  years,  and  accept  for  ’’Endymion”  the  only  one  that 
is  left  -  1587.^' 

If  the  events  dramatized  in  this  play  are  to  have 
that  topical  interest  that  is  generally  considered  to  be  the  prime 
requisite  for  the  interest  and  intelligence  of  an  allegorical 
t'heme ,  we  are  safe  in  presuming  that  they  will  have  a  definite 
connection  with  this  date.  To  have  reached  this  conclusion 
narroY/s  the  field  of  our  search.  'But  it  still  leaves  open  a  wide 
range  of  possible  interpretations,  for  the  political  crises  of 
this  decade  of  Elizabeth’s  reign  were  as  numerous  as  the  intervals 
of  comparative  calm.  To  narrov:  the  field  still  further,  some 
understanding  of  the  mood  in  which  the  theme  is  portrayed  is  ne¬ 
cessary,  through  which  we  may  gain  some  idea  of  the  importance 
of  the  events  dramatized,  and  of  their  nature. 

^That  is,  Candlemas  1587. 


The  evidence  apon  this  point  is  so  startingly  clear 
that  the  neglect  of  previous  investigators  to  tahe  full 
notice  of  its  significance  is  a  matter  for  wonder.  It  is  not 
obscured  under  the  allegorical  cloak  that  covers  the  rest 
of  the  theme.  It  stands  apart  in  two  definite  places  as 
though  the  author’s  anxiety  to  ensure  a  clear  comprehension 
of  his  purpose  had  forced  him  to  break  through  the  bonds 
which  constrained  him,  and  had  set  at  defiance  for  a  moment 
the  allegorical  convention  and  the  dramatic  form  in  which  he 
worked,  in  order  to  appeal  directly  to  his  audience. 

These  two  places  are  to  be  found  in  the  account  of 
Sndymion’s  dream,  given  in  the  fifth  act,  and  in  the  epilogue 
appended  to  the  play.  The  latter  is  frankly  an  open  ac:mov/- 

ledgment  of  purpose.  A  consideration  of  its  import  in 

offering  a  key  to  the  interpretation  of  the  allegory  must  be 
reserved  for  a  moment,  however,  until  the  significance  of 
Andymion’s  dream,  which  forms  a  prelude  to  what  follows  in 
the  epilogue,  has  been  discussed. 

The  a.count  of  the  dream,  even  though  it  is  narrat¬ 
ed  under  the  names  of  the  characters  of  the  play,  is  free  from 
the  allegorical  convention  that  otherwise  covers  the  theme. 

Its  utter  alienation  'from  the  course  of  the  development  which 
the  rest  of  the  action  is  following,  sufficiently  indicates 
this.  One  shred  of  convention  still  clings  to  it;  it  is 

related  in  the  form  of  a  parable.  But  that  is  a  formality 
that  diplomacy  demanded  from  a.  young  author  addressing  his 
Tueen.  It  is  as  easily  apparent  as  lyly  meant  it  should 
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Snaymion  has  tivo  visions;  the  first  of  which  threatens 
danger  to  himself,  the  second  to  Cynthia.  The  danger  in 
each  case  is  a  static  one;  it  threatens  hut  does  not  fall: 
the  lady  with  the  knife, in  Sndymion^s  case,  refraining  from 
putting  her  threat  into  effect;  and  the  menacing  figures  that 
surround  Cynthia  only  attempting,  not  succeeding,  in  their 
sinister  intentions. 

The  parable  in  which  each  vision  is  described  draws 
an  essentially  different  picture,  but  the  cardinal  note  of  each 
is  the  same.  Sach  describes  threatening  dangers,  and  sounds 
a  warning  of  what  the  result  will  be  unless,  the  danger  is  fore¬ 
stalled.  In  the  first  part  of  the  dream,  in  which  hndymion 
sees  the  forces  that  threaten  himself,  the  note  of  warning  is 
less  strongly  marked.  But  in  the  second  vision,  in  which 

Cynthia  is  warned  of  the  perils  that  surround  her,  the  picture  j 

\ 

is  drawn  more  clearly  end  the  dangers  that  beset  her  given 
their  true  names  as  what  was  left  of  the  conventional  allegory 
is  dropped  before  the  author’s  earnestness.  He  who  runs  may  } 
read  the  meaning  here: 

''There  portrayed  to  life,  with  a  cold  quaking  in  every 
’’Joint,  I  beheld  many  wolves  harking  at  thee,  Cynthia, 

"who  having  ground  their  teeth  to  bite,  did  v/ith  striv-  " 

"ing  bleed  themselves  to  death.  There  might  I  see  In-  :: 

gratitude  with  an  hundred  eyes  gazing  for  benefits,  and 
'with  a  thousand  teeth  gnawing  on  the  bowels  ?/herein  she 
"was  bred;  Treachery  stood  all  clothed  in  white,  with  a 
"smiling  countenance,  hut  both  her  hands  bathed  in  blood; 
"Bnvy  with  a  pale  and  meagre  face  (whose  body  was  so  lean  ■ 
"that  one  might  tell  all  her  bones,  and  whose  garment  was  ■ 
"so  tattered ^ that  it  was  easy  to  number  every  thread) 

"stood  shooting  at  stars,  v7hose  darts  fell  down  on  her  own 
'  face.  There  might  I  behd.d  drones  or  beetles  -  I  know  not 
”hov/  to  term  them  -  creeping  under  the  wings  of  a  princely 
"eagle,  who,  being  carried  into  her  nest,  sought  there  to 
"suck  that  vein  that  would  have  killed  the  eagle 

f/vct.  V.  Sc.  i. 


Ingratitude,  iJnvy ,  Ti-eachery,  and  those  false  traitors 
who  creep  into  her  intimacy  in  order  to  destroy  the  life 
that  gives  them  protection:  these  are  the  perils  which 
surround  Cynthia,  and  which  cause  Lyly  to  break  through  the 
bonds  of  the  allegory,  and  warn  his  Queen  -  for  of  her 
identification  with  uynthia  there  never  has  been,  nor  can 
ever  be,  the  slightest  doubt  -  of  their  imminence. 

Thus  far  the  poet  goes  within  his  dramatic  form.  The 
note  of  warning  is  clear,  but  the  efficacy  of  the  appeal  is 
constrained,  even  though  only  to  a  small  degree,  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  part  of  the  fable,  and  the  characters  to  whom  it 
is  addressed  still  sustain  their  dramatic  identities.  With 
Cynthia,  this  did  not  matter.  Everybody  could  recognise  the 
^ueen  under  the  conventional  nomenclature.  But  Lyly  could 
not  have  been  so  sure  about  the  identity  of  Sndymion.  An  - 

allegory  at  its  best,  must  leave  some  minds  in  doubt  of  its 
significance.  If  the  motive  had  been  merely  a  tale  of  court¬ 
ly  love,  this  would  not  have  mattered.  The  uncertainty  of  the 
intention,  in  that  case,  would  leave  the  author  a  loophole  of 
escape  in  case  noble  corns  had  been  trodden  on.  But  we  know 
that  in  the  case  of  this  play,  lyly’s  purpose  was  a  deeper  one. 

The  anxious  note  that  we  have  traced  in  it  is  sufficient  proof 
of  that.  -4n  y  misinterpretation  of  his  purpose  would  have 
been  fatal  to  the  effect  of  the  allegory.  To  guard  against 
this,  the  author  speaks  once  more;  this  time,  from  the  epilogue. 

Had  we  not  recognised  the  purpose  of  this  play  for  the 
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seriouLS  one  that  i'  is,  v/e  might  iiave  ei^pected  an  epilogue  of 

the  ordinary  sort;  a  modest,  self-effacing  document,  hogging 

the  ueen’s  I.lajesty  to  deign  to  accept  the  work  of  her  hunhle 

servant  etc.,  the  kind  of  appendage  that  was  hung  on  at  the  end 

of  most  court  plays,  through  which  the  author’s  voice  may  he 

heard  piping,  hungry  for  patronage.  hyly  would  not  have  been 

above  such  a  practise  in  different  circumstances.  But  there 

is  no  word  of  ingratiation  in  the  epilogue  of  ’’Bndymion”. 

IThen  the  author  has  related  the  fable  in  which  the  Sun  and  the 

’find  vie  with  each  other  to  prove  their  sovereignty  over  kan” 

he  turns  to  the  ^ueen,  and  says:- 

’’fread  Sovereign,  the  malicious  that  seek  to  overthrow 
”us  with  threats,  do  but  stiffen  our  thoughts,  and 
'’m.ake  them  sturdier  in  storms,  but  if  your  highness 
’’vouchsafe  with  your  favourable  beams  to  glance  upon 
”us,  we  shall  not  only  stoop,  but  with  all  humility 
"lay  both  our  hands  and  hearts  at  your  majesty ^s  feet.’ 

In  these  fe?;  lines,  the  closing  ones  of  the  play,  the  last 
vestige  of  ambiguity  disappears,  and  the  purpose  of  the  theme 
is  shown  forth  in  absolute  clearness.  The  dangers  that  we 
found  described  in  the  account  of  Bndymion’s  dream  are  men¬ 
tioned  here  again.  Further  we  learn  that  the  .^ueen  (l)  is 


i(l)  Her  identification  with  the  Sun  in  the  little  fable  that  precedes  ^ 
the  epilogue,  seems  clear  enough  to  require  no  discu  sion.  The  •! 

brans ition  between  it  and  the  rest  of  the  paragraph,  in  which  the  fable 
is  translated  into  fact,  and  where  the  ^^ueen  is  addressed  directly,  j 
is  sufficient  proof  of  the  identity.  To  illustrate  thism  I  quote  the  |;| 
epilogue  in  full:-  "A  man  v/alking  abroad,  the  Wind  and  the  Sun  strove  ii 
I'for  sovereignty,  the  one  with  her  blasts,  the  other  his  beams.  The  | 
i’Wind  blev;  hard;  the  man  wrapped  his  garments  about  him  harder; it  - 

’blustered  more  strongly;  he  then  girt  it  fast  to  Jiim.  "I  cannot  pre-  | 
’’vail"  said  the  Wind.  The  sun,  casting  her  crystal  beams  began  to  f 

'warm,  the  m*an;  he  unloosed  his  gown;  yet  it  shined  brighter;  he  then  | 

'put  it  off.  "I  yield"  said  the  Wind  "For  it  thou  continue  shin- 
'ing  he  v/ill  also  put  off  his  coat”  -  j 

’Tread  sovereign  etc . "  | 
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striving  v/ith  a  rival  for  sovereignty  over  someone,  whose 
coarage  and  loyalty,  the  poet  avovvs ,  is  only  stiffened  by  the 
opposition  of  the  enemy.  Finally,  the  poet  promises  the  :.,ueen 
that  she  may  rest  a  sured,  not  only  of  this  someone  ^s  assistance, 
bat  of  his  sympathy  and  love  as  well. 

3o  the  evidence  accamalates.  We  have  a  date  for  the  play. 
We  can  recognise  the  spirit  of  the  theme,  and  its  general 
purport.  It  remains  only  to  examine  the  events  of  the  play, 
and  the  character  of  the  chief  protagonists  as  they  are  re¬ 
flected  in  these,  to  enable  us  to  realise  the  significance  of 
the  allegory  in  full. 

It  is  Sndymion^s  relations  to  Cynthia  and  Tel las  that 
form  the  problem  oat  of  which  the  plot  grows.  He  worships 
Cynthia,  bat  Tellas ’  claims  upon  his  affection  prevent  him 
from  openly  declaring  his  love.  The  je^loasy  of  Tel  lus ,  ?/ho 
resents  his  affections  f  or  Cynthia,  is  responsible  foi*  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  schem.e  whereby  Endymion  is  bewitched  into  a 
sleep  that  lasts  forty  years.  He  is  recovered  from  his  unhappy 
state  by  the  intervention  of  Cynthia .  The  infamy  of  Tellus, 
whose  sour  disposition,  and  tendency  to  raise  trouble,  have 
before  this  banished  her  from  the  court,  is  discovered,  and  she 
is  brought  to  judgment  for  her  action.  She  confesses  her 
guilt,  and  resigns  Hndymion  to  her  rival. 

Such  are  the  main  events  of  the  theme.  If  we  apply  to 
this  brief  sketch  the  evidence  we  have  already  gained  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  earlier  steps  in  our  investigation,  the  political 
motive  underlying  the  allegory  becomes  clearer  still.  Between 
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Cynthia  and  Tellas  there  is  Just  such  a  rivalry  as  the  epi¬ 
logue  pictured  between  the  ^ueen  and  her  energy.  The  posi¬ 
tion  of  "The  man",  who  is  the  subject  of  their  contention, 
and  whose  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  nueen  the  poet  avows, 
correspond  exactly  with  that  of  lindymion  in  the  play,  v/ho 
maintains  these  feelings  towards  Cynthia  in  spite  of  the  plots 
to  which  he  is  subjected.  The  failure  of  Tell us*  revenge 

against  Kndymion,  and  her  resignation  of  her  interest  in  him 
to  Cynthia,  are  echoed  in  the  epilogue  where  the  ^?-ueen*s 
antagonist  fails  to  assert  her  sovereignty  over  "The  I'an"  ,  and 
resigns  him  to  her  rival. 

'J7e  can  therefore  look  upon  the  epilogue  as  a  reflection 
of  the  action  of  the  play;  as  an  optical  glass,  through  which 
the  inverted  image  of  the  allegory  is  seen  in  its  true  form. 

If  we  can  discover  the  identity  of  the  v^:ueen*s  enemy,  and  of 
the  subject  of  their  rivalry,  we  shall  be  able,  through  the 
epilogue,  to  recognise  the  incidents  dramatized  in  the  play, 
and  to  construct  from  that  the  true  story  that  lies  hidden 
under  the  allegory  of  "Endym.ion’' . 

In  the  case  of  the  Queen*s  enemy,  the  question  is  answer 
ed  almost  before  it  is  asked.  There  was  but  one  person  in 
the  history  of  this  decade  whose  position  in  relation  to  the 
<vueen  would  correspond  to  the  situation  of  Tellus  in  relation 
to  Cynthia;  who  would  combine  in  such  niinute  detail  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  Tellus,  her  rivalry,  her  active  antagonism,  her 
conspiracies,  the  circumstances  of  her  im^pr is onment ,  and  the 
failure  of  her  plots;  that  person  is  lary  .  ueen  of  ^cots. 
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The  enumeration  of  these  general  features  gives  some 
hint  of  the  resemhlance.  hxamined  in  closer  detail,  the  parallel 
ism  is  so  exact  that  no  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  iden¬ 
tification  can  be  admitted.  The  beaut;y'  avid,  attractiveness 
that  are  so  inevitable/  associated  v/ith  the  name  of  I^ary  Stuart, 
are  reflected  in  the  figure  of  Tellus,  whose  posse  sion  of 
these  qualities  is  frankly  admitted  even  by  those  who  are 

opposed  to  her  in  the  play.  Cynthia  excuses  her  pride,  ^be- 

(1) 

cause  it  is  a  thing  that  beauty  maketh  blameless'’;  and 
Kndymion  admits,  even  while  he  is  worshipping  Cynthia,  that 
the  mistress  he  had  abandoned  had  been  ’falr\  ’'wise", 

( p  ) 

’honourable^  ' .  The  fatal  influence  exercised  by  L'ary’s 
beauty  that  led  such  romantic  young  gentlemen  as  iinthony 
Babington  to  undertake  the  most  daring  risks  in  her  cause  is 
reproduced  here  in  the  fascination  that  Tellus  exercises  over 


(l)  "Thy  swelling'-  pride  have  I  borne  because  it  is  a 
thing  that  beauty  maketh  blameless.”  V.iii-77. 


(2  /  "0,  Bndymion,  Tellus  fair.  But  what  availeth 
beauty  without  wisdom?  Bay,  BndymTon,  she  was 
wise.  But  what  availeth  wisdom  without  honour? 

She  was  honourable,  Bndyrnion;  belie  her  not.” 

Act.  il.  iii. 

It  might  be  mentioned  also  that  Tellus  has  no 
misconception  about  her  own  attractions.  Vide  IV-i-6 
"It  may  be  that  he  is  in  love  with  me,  for  Sndy- 
"mion  (hard  hearted  Bndy^^ion)  excepted,  what  is  he 
"that  is  not  enamoured  of  my  beauty?” 
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the  anfortanate  Corsites.  Tellus  has  a  reputation  for  rais¬ 
ing  trouble  f3),  a  tendency  which  leads  eventually  to  her  im¬ 
prisonment.  But  even  the  walls  of  her  prison  cannot  prove  an 
obstacle  to  the  operation  of  her  intrigues,  and  through  Corsites 
she  practises  further  schemes  against  Bndyrnion,  r'ary  Stuart  os 
a  creator  of  strife,  enjoyed  a  similar  renown,  and  her  imprison 
ment,  in  1567,  had  been  equally  ineffectual  as  a  check  on  her 
mischief-making  tendencies.  For  intrigue  was  the  breath  of 
life  to  the  Scottish  ^  ueen,  and  for  ever  nineteen  years  she 
never  ceased  to  scheme  and  plot  to  effect  her  ovm  release  and 
to  v;in  the  English  throne. 

heath  had  been  suggested  by  Cynthia (s  advisers  as  the  only 


(1) 

possible  way  in  ?/hich  Tellus^  enchantments  could  be  brought  to 

an  end;  just  as  Elisabeth’s  Council,  fearful  for  the  life  of 

the  Clueen,  and  for  the  peace  of  the  country,  had  advised  this  as 

the  only  remedy  to  ■■remove  the  danger  afforded  by  Ilary’s  con.. 

(2) 

stant  plotting  .  Even  to  the  end  we  can  trace  the  similarity 
between  them.  The  vengeful  plan  pursued  by  Tellus  is  discovered 
and  she  is  brought  before  Cynthia  for  judgment.  She  confesses 


(3)  ”How  say  you,  my  Lords,  is  not  Tellus  always  practising 
of  sorne  deceits?’’  IV-iii-114. 


(1)  Act  IV  -  iii  -  145. 

f2}  "There  must  be  an  end  to  this  matter  either  by  the 

death  of  the  lady  or  by  some  honourable  composition.” 

Sir  F.alph  Sadler  (kary’s  gosler)  to  Ealsingham  Oct. 8/1584. 
quoted  by  Froude  -  aI  -  499. 
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her  guilt,  and  resigns  to  her  rival  her  dairies  upon  3ndy- 
mion's  affections.  So  i:ary's  plots  had  come  to  light  with 
the  discovery  of  the  Babington  Conspiracy.  She  too  had  been 
judged  for  her  actions.  She  had  confessed  her  guilt,  and 
had  been  sentenced  to  death. 

Such  an  interpretation  uncovers  the  identity  of  Endymion. 

The  rivalry  between  Mary  and  Elisabeth  arose  from  one  cause 
only;  their  contention  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  English 
people.  Therefore,  I  submit,  on  the  streogth  of  the  evidence 
derived  from  this  investigation  of  the  play,  that  it  is  the 
English  people  whom  Lyly  has  here  personified  under  the  name 
of  Endymion,  and  that  the  play  is  an  allegorical  version  of 
the  life-long  struggle  between  Elisabeth  and  Mary;  but  more 
particularly  of  that  period  in  its  course  just  prior  to  the 
execution  of  the  Scottish  Queen. 

The  signif iclence  of  this  great  struggle  cannot  be 
thoroughly  realized  unless  we  remember  that,  at  bottom,  it  was 
a  struggle  of  national  Anglicism  against  Papal  Catholicism; 
forces  of  which  Cynthia  and  Tellus  are  the  respective  champions 
in  this  play.  Endymion ’s  position  in  relation  to  them  is  the 
exact  counterpart  of  the  divided  state  of  England  in  regard  to 
the  two  Queens  during  these  years.  To  Elizabeth,  as  Englishmen, 
^the  nation  ov/ed  their  love  and  loyplty.  But  a  large  part  of 
the  English  nation  was  still,  secretly  or  openly.  Catholic, 
and  to  Catholicism,  personified  in  Mary ,  they  owed  their 


(l ) 

Tt  is  this  situation,  rather  than  any  particular  series 
of  events  arising  from  it,  that  the  author  has  dromatizecl  in 
this  play.  The  action  of  the  piece  is,  after  all,  very  slight. 
IJndymion,  although  still  protesting  to  Tellus  his  love  for  her, 
admits  that  he  worships  Cynthia  (i-ct  11-i).  Tellus,  out 
of  vengeance,  sets  on  foot  a  scheme  whereby  Endymion’s  loyalty 
may  be  suspected  by  Cynthia.  For  her  trouble-making  pro¬ 
pensities,  Tellus  is  imprisoned  (IV  -  iii),  but  upon  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  her  vengeful  act,  is  brought  once  more  before  Cynthia 
for  judgment. 

But  slight  though  the  action  is,  it  sufficed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  tbs  author,  which  was  to  present  to  the  minds  of  his 
audience,  the  situation  that  lay  under  the  allegorical  covering 
of  the  play.  Each  step  in  it  reflects  a  stage  in  the  struggle 

that  had  divided  England  against  herself  for  so  many  years. 

(2  ) 

Tellus^  scheme  to  revenge  herself  upon  Endymion  is  a  reflection 


(l)  England  was  filled  with  Jesuit  agents  during  these  years, 
of  whom  the  chief  were  such  men  as  Campion  and  Parsons. 
Through  them  every  catholic  in  England  ?/as  informed  that 
they  must  assist,  when  called  upon,  to  overthrow  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Such  instructions,  ipso  facto,  converted  every  Catho¬ 
lic  into  a  potential  traitor,  vs/ho,  if  treason  arose,  could 
only  remain  loyal  under  the  censure  of  the  Church.  For  fur¬ 
ther  details  in  regard  to  this,  vide  Innes :  England  Under 
the  Tudors,^'  p.  324. 


(2)  There  is  s  definite  political  reference  in  Tellus^ 
threat:  ’’As  long  as  sword,  fire  or  poison  may  be 
hired,  no  traitor  to  my  love  shall  live  unreveng¬ 
ed.”  I-ii-9. 
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of  the  plots  to  •onderaine  the  loyalty  of  the  nation 
practised  so  consistently  by  Mary  ever  since,  in  accepting 
Elizabeth  as  their  ^^ueen  in  1558,  the  English  nation  had 
ignored  the  validity  of  her  claim,  based  upon  the  divine 
right  of  inheritance.  Endymion^s  long  sleep  on  the  lunary 
bank,  the  result  of  Tellus’s  purpose  to  make  Cynthia  suspicious 
of  his  loyalty,  pictures  the  effect  that  Mary’s  intrigues 
had  upon  the  loyalty  of  the  English  people,  in  giving  rise  to 
all  the  eases  of  treason  that  were  so  plentiful  in  Elizabeth’s 
reign.  The  imprisonment  of  Tellus  is,  of  course,  a  reflection 
of  Mary’s  imprisonment  in  1568  by  Elizabeth,  who  seized  the 
opportunity  Mary’s  flight  into  England  gave  her  to  put  some 
check  upon  the  mischief-making  powers  of  her  rival.  And  when 
at  the  end  of  the  play,  the  full  infamy  of  Tellus  is  discovered 
and  she  is  brought  before  Cynthia  for  judgement,  we  find  in  the 
actual  events  that  we  are  tracing  a  correspondence  of  detail 
as  close  as  that  which  has  held  throughout  the  play.  Through 
Burghley’s  perfected  system  of  espionage  the  full  extent  of 
Mary’s  plotting  was  at  last  .revealed  and  she  was  orought 
to  trial  before  the  English  Parliament . 

But  Lyly  does  not  stop  with  giving  this  careful  reflection 
of  the  situation  he  is  dramatising.  His  desire  to  ensure  the 
universal  oornxcr ehension  of  his  allegory  carries  him  a  step 
further  in  minuteness  of  detail.  At  sporadic  intervals 
throughout  the  play,  there  are  references  by  the  characters 
to  the  passage  of  time  v^hich  at  first  sight,  seem  to  have 
no  connection  with  the  events  dramatised  at  all.  But  in 
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the  light  of  this  interpretation,  their  significance  is 
explained;  and  their  constant  recurrence,  which  oefore 
puz7.1ing,  can  now  oe  recognized  as  an  additional  safeguard 
on  the  part  of  the  author  against  any  lisconception  of  his 
therae, 

ho  other  reason  can  explain  the  coincidence  that 

exists  oetween  the  passage  of  time  mentioned  in  the  play, 

and  the  time  that  elapsed  in  actuality  betv;een  the  different 

stages  of  the  struggle  we  have  here  found  dramatized.  We 

can  tahe  as  the  starting  point  of  this  comparison  a  reference 

by  Endymion  to  the  solitary  life  he  has  led  ’almost  these 

seven  years^^^^  during  which  time  he  has  been  torn  between 

his  love  for  Gynthia,  and  his  allegiance  to  Tellus.  fhe 

struggle  between  Mary  and  Slizaceth  had  started  in  1558  - 

with  the  accession  of  the  latter  to  the  throne.  Endymion, 

then,  in  this  reference,  dates  the  opening  of  the  play  to 

1565  or  1566  -  depending  upon  the  force  of  the  ’almost’. 

It  is  ’While  he  is  in  the  aidst  of  this  soliloquy  that  he  is 

overcome  oy  Tellus ’s  scheme  of  vengeance.  Later  Eumenides  tells 

(2 

G-eron  tha-t  Endymion  has  been  asleep  ’almiosy  these  twenty  yearc,'*' 
■The  time  of  the  events  dramatized  at  this  point,  then,  is  1586, 
and  since  Endymion’ s  revival  follows  immediately  upon  this 
reference,  the  sequence  of  dates  fits  in  x^^rfectly  with  tne  date 


(1) ll-i-20 

(2) 111-17-25. 
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we  have  agreed  upon  as  the  aost  likely  for  the  presentation 

of  the  play;  that  is,  the  hew  Year  festival  of  1586-7.  But 

as  well  as  these,  there  are  two  other  references  which  ser^e 

to  establish  the  date  of  the  events  dramatized  in  thd  alle'':ory. 

Sndymion,  when  he  awakes,  is  informed '  by  Cynthia  that  he  ha. 

been  asleep  for  forty  years.  This  at  first  sight  would  appear 

to  contradict  the  sequence  we  have  already  traced,  vvherei-  we 

learnt  through  Ewaenides’s  reference,  that  hndymion's  sleep  had 

lasted  for  twenty  years.  But  if  vje  regard  this  second  state  aent 

as  referring  to  the  length  of  time  the  English  people  had  been 

subjected  to  Catholic  plots,  the  difficulty  is  overcome;  for  just 

forty  years  had  elapsed  since  the  death  of  Henry  Ylll,  and  the 

beginning  of  religious  strife  in  England.  It  is  a  debatable 

question  whether  such  an  interpretation  would  have  occurred  to 

Lyly^s  audience.  As  a  point  in  its  favour,  hovjever,  it  -nust  oe 

remembered  that  at  this  point  in  the  play,  Tellus’s  infamy  has 

not  yet  oeen  discovered,  and  the  association  of  Endy.aion^s 

misfortune  with  religious  intrigues  would  prooably  go  back  to 

the  beginning  of  the  struggle.  The  Isist  reference  in  the  play 

to  the  passage  of  time  would  lend  confir  lation  to  this  oelief. 

Then  Dipsas  who,  as  Tellus^s  agent  in  her  schemes,  may  oe 

regarded  as  an  impersonation  of  the  papal  powers,  is  arrainged 

oefore  Cynthia,  she  is  charged  with  having  practised  treason 

(1) 

’almost  these  fifty  years’  .  The  reference  here  is  obvious. 

(1)  Cynthia:-  ’’Hast  thou  almost  these  fifty  years  practised 
that  detestaole  vjickedness  of  witchcraft?  Thou  hast  threatened 
to  turn  my  course  awry  and  alter  oy  thy  damnaole  art  the 
government  that  I  now  possess  oy  the  eternal  gods . 

Act  .  7-iii-27 . 


I 


Jast  that  space  ot  time  has  elapsed  since  under  TTenry  VTII 
^ligland  had  throv7n  off  the  Papal  authority,  and  had  establish¬ 
ed  her  own  national  religion.  Papal  intrigue  against  r'ngland 
had  begun  with  this  date. 

If  the  significance  of  these  dates  '^e  accepted,  it  serves 
to  prove  what  the  evidence  derived  from  an  examination  of  the 
allegory  has  already  suggested;  that  the  events  dramatized  in 
the  climax  of  the  play  were  contemporaneous  vji  th  the  time  of 
its  presentation.  Enlightened  to  this  extent,  and  bearing 
in  mind  the  political  motive  that  we  hove  already  detected 
under  the  allegory,  we  can  understand  the  last  inconsistencies 
that  reraain,  and  recognise  in  unqualified  clarity,  the  purpose 
©f  Lyly  "s'^Endymion.” 

'iTe  can  understand  the  curious  turn  given  to  the  love 
theme  because,  in  the  light  of  this  interpretation,  the  term, 
^love^  can  be  recognized  as  the  equ5 valent  of  real  life 
’loyalty^.  Endymion^s  avowal  that  he  never  swore  to  love  and 
honour  Tsllus  is  compatible  with  this  x’-iew.  If  ?/e  had  been 
expected  to  recognize  in  his  words  the  disavowal  of  some  court¬ 
ly  lover,  his  conduct  would  have  deserved  the  questioning 
which  previous  critics  have  gix'en  it.  But  his  attitude  to¬ 
wards  Cynthia,  expressed  in  his  speech  to  her  after  the  con¬ 
fession  of  Pellus,  no  longer  remains  unintelligible,  for  vie 
can  understand  now  the  signif ieiance  of  his  statement  that  not 
love,  but  honour,  has  been  the  emotion  he  has  held  for  her. 

In  the  account  he  gave  of  his  dreams,  he  swore  loyalty  to 
Cynthia  in  the  face  of  the  daggers  that  surrounded  her.  In  the 
epilogue  to  the  play  we  notiieed  the  same  profession  of 


And  here  it  is  a^^ain,  eohoeing 


devotion  and  steadfastness. 

in  every  .vord  that  Sndymion  speah^:- 

"That  time  V7as,  Lladam,  and  ever  shall  be,  that  I  honoured 
your  highness  above  all  the  world;  out  to  stretch  it  so 
far  as  to  c£ill  it  love,  I  never  durst.  Ihier’  hath  none 
pleased  my  eye  but  Oynthia,  none  delighteu  my  ears  out 
Liynthia,  none  ,)0ssessed  my  heart  out  lynthia.  I  have 
forsaken  all  other  fortunes  to  follow  lynthia,  anBT  here 
I  stand  ready  to  "die  if  it  oleale  Dyhuhia.'  ~  ^:uQ7i  a  diTfer 
ence~ hath  the  gods  set  between  our  states  that  aTl  must' 
duty,  loyalty,  'and  reverenoe . 

Oan  it  be  maintained  in  the  face  of  these  passages  that  Lyly’s 
purpose  was  not  understood  by.  his  audience,  and  that  they  did 
not  recognise  in  these  Y^ords  a  direct  avowal  of  loyalty  to 
the  dueen? 

Loyalty  was  a  quality  vjhich  'mieen  Elizabeth  had  need  of 
in  her  subjects  during  the  dark  months  that  preceded  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  this  play.  fhe  catholic  intrigues  in  England 
and  the  danger  of  aggression  from  aoroad,  had  never  thresitened 
w/ith  such  force  as  they  did  during  the  years  bet\7een  1584-6, 
when  the  invasion  of  England  from  the  south  by  the  Duke  of 
Gu-ise,  the  ever  present  dread  of  a  Spanish  attack,  and  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  an  invasion  from  the  Lotth  led  by  James,  seemed  to 
have  been  converging  into  the  danger  of  a  concerted  attack  which 
supported  oy  an  internal  rising  of  ilary^s  sympathizers,  would 
have  plunged  the  vjhole  country  into  revolution,  -O  Oi.fseL,  the 
possibility  of  a  rebellion  and'|:he  danger  of  assassination  to 
the  Queen,  a  special  appeal  narnied  ’An  instrument  of  c^n  Asoocio-- 
tion  for  the  ^Preservation  of  the  queen’s  majesty’s  Royal  Per¬ 
son’  was  circualted  in  1584  not  only  among  the  x^obiliuy  and 
the  Glergy,  but  also  among  freeholders,  farmers,'  and  all  men  of 


substance  for  their  signature.  But  even  thx-  measure  proved 
unavailing,  for  in  the  following  spring,  the  Babington  plot 
was  initiated.  It  was  discovered,  however,  and  the  fifteen 
conspirators  put  to  death  in  '"eptember,  1505.  In  'ctober,  as 
a  result  of  this  conspiracy,  hary  was  brought  to  trial,  and  on 
the  25th  of  this  month  was  condemned  to  death;  both  Houses 
concurring  in  the  decision.  But  Blizabeth  hung  back  from 
signing  the  death  v/arrant.  '..reading  the  shame  and  disgrace 
she  knew  would  be  attached  to  her  when  the  execution  become 
known,  she  delayed  from-week  to  week  setting  her  hand  to  the 
deed . 

The  lords  o:f  the  Council,  Burghley,  Talsingham  and  the  rest, 
were  frantic  with  impatience,  seeing  in  the  continued  existence  of 
Hary  the  prospect  of  further  plots  and  dangers.  As  the  weeks 
went  by,  end  the  Queen  still  delayed  taking  the  final  step,  it 
is  not  hard  to  imagine  these  nobles  approaching  the  Taster  of 
the  Bevels,  and  suggesting  the  timeliness  of  a  play  in  which  this 
delicate  subject  might  be  treated  in  allegorical  form.  .  And  John 
1  the  m.aster  dramatist  at  the  court,  who  may  or  may  not  have 
been  particularly  interested  in  the  v/elfare  of  the  state,  but  who 
depended  for  a  livelihood  upon  the  patronage  of  men  like  Burghley, 
would  turn  to  with  all  willingness  and  produce  ’’Bndymion." 

On  February  the  second,  1587,  if  the  date  we  have  presumed 
is  correct,  the  play  was  presented  before  the  Queen.  The  fate 
of  Tary  was  still  undecided.  Over  three  months  had  passed  since 
Parliament  had  sentenced  her  to  death,  and  since  her  execution  v;as 
only  delayed  pending  the  final  approval  of  the  C.ueen,  this  must 
have  been  the  chief  topic  of  interest  at  the  court  at  this 


time 
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.  The  Queen  v/atehinr  the  on  that  Candle,  ae 

must  have  recognised  the  device  heneath  its  alle£;orical  cloa.  . 

As  the  play  came  to  an  end,  and  the  poet'^tepped  fonTard  to  hneel 
before  the  Queen  and  pronounce  the  epiloerae,  ever  one  as  v;ell  rc 
she -^must  have  perceived  the  gesture  of  loyalty  convened  in  the 
words: - 


...but  if  your  hiyhness  vouchs0.fe  with  your  f-'vourable 
bea’  s  to  glance  upon  us,  we  shall  not  only  stoop,  biit 
v/ith  a,ll  humility  lay  both  our  hands  and  hearts  at  your 
Iiajesty^s  feet.” 

Here  v/as  something  the  Queen  desired  far  more  at  this  moment 
tha.n  fls^ttery;  a.  public  assurance  of  the  support  of  her  people 
in  the  momentous  step  which  she  was  about  to  take,  which  might 
mean  revolution  in  England,  or  open  v;ar  with  the  great  Catholic 
forces  in  Europe. 


It  ma^T-  onl3^  be  a  coincidence  that  within  s.  wee!:  she  had 
signed  the  v/arrant,  and  the  execution  of  Hary  ?;as  ca.rried  out, 

But  are  we  assuming;  too  much  if  v/e  sHlow  to  I^"ly  the  credit  of 
halving  achieved  his  purpose,  and  of  having  lent  his  small  v/eight 
to  bringing  to  an  end  the  stru':’gle  that  had  torn  England  through 
so  man^^  years? 

This  is  the  interpretation  v/hich  I  now  submit.  In  offering 
it  I  can  urge  nothing  stronger  in  fafour  of  its  acceptance  than  its 
freedom  from  of  those  wealcnesses  v/hich  have  characterised  the 
theories  of  predecessors.  If  it  be  accepted,  it  v/ill  no  longer 
be  necessary  to  suppose  for  ly^ly  a  knov/ledge  of  state  secrets, 
v/hich  ca-lm  reflection  should  tell  us  he  could  never  h£Lve  had, 
end  pov/ers  and  privileges  /Thicli  v/e  know  he  could  never  have 

He  need  credit  him  onl3^  v/ith  having  ta:-en  his  theme 


possessed. 
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ifpoin  "bh-CS©  6Y6iibG  01  Ills  "binio  in  v/liicli  o>ll  non  h.od  r  con"' on 
interest.  Tho.t  in  doin^;  so  he  shonld  have  hcen  rhlo  to  r.pper'l 
hoth  to  their  ima^^instion  -  for  nearly  all  v/ho  notched  this 


play,  had  lived  throuf;h  and  s^•l.ffered  under  the  events  it  dranarize 
and  to  their  sense  of  national  pride  -  for  no.tion.'.l  indepen¬ 
dence  in  the  play  has  the  victory  over  Catholic  and  foreign 
intri^ie  -  forms  hut  an  additional  ar^nment  for  the  probability 
of  interpretation.  For  after  all,  the  success  o:'"  an  alle¬ 
gory  depends  upon  the  appeal  it  ma.]:es  to  the  interest  of  its  au¬ 
dience,  and  the  neaner  it  conies  to  a^ffecting  their  ovm  lives, 
the  greater  will  be  the  lihelihood  of  its  motive  beint;:  understood. 

It  might  be- "suggested  as  improbable  that  lyly  should  have 
taken  upon  himself  the  onus  of  assnring  the  Queen  of  the  loyalty 
of  her  subjects  or  that  he  should  have  ventured  at  all  to  touch 
upon  matters  of  weight,  v/hen  precedent  and  precaution  would  ad¬ 
vise  the  easier  and  safer  course  of  dramatizing  some  inocuous 
poetice.l  fancy.  Against  such  sji  ob.jection,  I  would  urge  two 
things,  Pirst ,  the  circuijista.nces  peculiar  to  the  subject;  and 
second,  the  conditions  binder  which  the  play  \7as  v/ritten.  In 
the  closing  months  of  1586,  no  man  stopped  to  thinJ’:  of  precedent. 
The  situation  itself  was  so  unprecendented,  the  master  itself  of 
such  great  moment,  that  men  could  do  and  say  things  that  in  calmer 
neriods  they  v/ould  never  have  said  or  done.  For  Fngland  v/as  on 
the  ver^'o  of  a.nnihils,tion.  Tw’o  of  the  greatest  nautions  of 
“urope  stood  ready  to  take  up  arms  against  her,  bached  by  the 
powers  of  the  papacy.  remembered  the  religious  perse c-.t ions 

of  the  earlier  yea.rs  of  this  century.  Thoj -i-oresaa/  -.rha-b  -.‘ould 
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■be  their  position 
pov/er.  From,  the 
sprang'  to  nei7  life 


ii  i]n;;lancl  came  under  the  sv/ry  of  o.  foreign 
stress  of  the  times  their  nationo.l  spirit 
,  them  o.n  independence  of  speech  and 


thou£;ht  that 

men  lihe  Sir 

Pari  i  ament  o.ry 
(I) 

execution, 
than  the  rest 


can  he  seen  reflected  in  t'le  outspohen  opinions  of 
Palph  Sadler,  said  in  the  plain  direct  uords  of  the 
petition  to  Plisaheth,  ur^’int^'  the  ^■:cotch  ':u serfs 
Me  need  not  credit  Lyly  v:ith  an^^  more  co''raf;e 
.  He  speahs  in  this  play  nerel.^'  as  others  spohe 


in  the  v.dnter  months  of  1586. 


Besides,-  the  second  reason  v/hich  defends  his  dramatization 

of  such  eTents  -  Lyly^s  tv;o  mo.sters  v/ere  both  members  of  the 

Queenf  s  Privy  Council,  and  the  Council  v;ere  unaaiimous  in  their 

desire  that  Ilary  Sjuiart  should  be  executed.  Throu^’hou.t  the  three 

mhnths  tha.t  had  passed  since  Llary  had  been  sentenced,  they  had 

never  ceased  to  persuade  the  Queen  to  tahe  the  final  step.  On  the 

day  precedin_v  the  presenta,tion  of  this  pla.y,  they  came  dovm  to 

G-reeiuTich  from  London  to  mahe  one  pa,st  appeal  to  her,  and  to  point 

cut  thad  the  condition  of  the  country  could  no  lorkper  be  trifled 

vith;  that  some  positive  course  or  other  must  be  tahen  •;ith  the 

(2) 

Queen  of  Scots.  If  on  the  follo’Tiny  eveniny,  one  more  appeal 


(1)  ”She  was  8.  fierce,  hard,  and  de^a.rate  v/onan,  and  as  loui'  sis 
she  lived  her  Ilajestj/-  wotild  never  be  in  safety.  She  v/as  poisoned 
v/ith  popery,  a.nd  was,  btirniny  to  destroy  the  Gk)spel  in  Buy  land. 

The  Hiny:  of  Spa,in  v/as  preparing;  to  invade  the  Cotintry  a.s  soon  as 
her  Majesty  should  be  hilled,  and  the  nation  v;ould  then  become 
the  slave  of  strangers,  the  ComjnonTTe 8.1th  v/ould  be  destroyed,  and 
the  rights  of  the  Crown  would  be  sold  to  an  Italian  priest”  - 
Condensed  from  the  petition  of  Parliament  -  l5o6. 

(2)  Proude  -  Vol.  VII  -  236  -  dates  this  event  to  Pebry. 

1586-7. 


was  laade  -  an  exciting  force  that  would  apoeal  to  the  heart 
as  well  as  to  the  mind  -  perhaps  they,  and  not  the  play.^ri-'ht 
should  bear  the  onus  of  the  respQiisi  bility . 

)So,  heartened  by  the  knovyledge  that  this  attempt  to  solve 
the  problem  of  Lyly ' s  Endy.aion"  may  not  be  altogether  without 
historical  justification,  I  respectfully  sub  lit  it  for  conoidera- 
tion.  What  hesitancy  I  have  in  offering  it  comes  not  f lo  m  the 
uncomfortable  sensibility  of  having  ignored  evidence  that  would 
be  ant a.goni Stic  to  my  theory,  but  from  a  consciousness  that 
vjhere  so  many  critics  of  maturer  judgement  have  failed,  the 
probability  of  my  success  is  doubtful.  But  at  least  there  is 
this  comforting  assurance  to  rest  upon,  that  I  have  erred 
no  m.ore  than  they . 

Yet  I  Yi/ould  be  doiiig  an  injustice  to  LIr.  Halo  in,  Hr.  Bond, 
and  LI,  Feuillerat,  if  I  failed  to  acknowledge,  before  closing 
this  essay,  my  debt  to  their  critical  studies  which,  by  the 
careful  thought  that  has  been  given  in  them  to  the  more 
general  circumstances  of  the  problem,  have  made  so  much  easier 
the  way  my  interpretation  has  had  to  follow. 


THB  EHD 


